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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism. 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 


R. t- 
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WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLte ComMuNISM 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only withm 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does mof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 


those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 


done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re~ 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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LOVE. 


Love lingers not where sorrow dwells, 

She cannot bide the downcast face, 

Where laughter rings like golden bells 
Is her abiding place. 


Il. 


Love follows those, though seeming vain, 

Who gild life’s path with faith and hope ; 

She smiles on those who smile again— 
Not on the misanthrope. 


II. 


Love ne’er can be disconsolate, 

For love is happiness untold ; 

Oh, then, whate’er may be thy fate, 
Be cheerful, bright and bold. 


IV. 


Then fairer than a morn of Spring 
Beneath the sun’s unclouded glance, 
Shall be thy life, for love shall fling 
O’er all, her radiance. G. 


THE DRIFT OF FAITH. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HAVE queried how we were going to get at 

the public mind, so as to bring the great 
truth of the Second Coming to bear. But | 
see now that the work is done and being done, 
in this way: Most persons have the Bible, and 
read it from time to time; the more zealous 
people in religious denominations ponder it ; 
theological students and ministers study it; it 
is the most common book in the world. _We 
have found and demonsirated the true doctrine 
in regard to the Second Coming, and the report 
of our position has. gone abroad very widely. 
It is reported and known quite extensively that 
somebody believes that the Second Coming is 
past—that it took place within the generation 
in which Christ lived. After that theory is 
once circulated, every one who reads the New 
Testament will stumble upon it; every few 
steps it will trip people up, and they can’t help 
saying in their hearts, “ Why, thatis the Per- 
fectionist doctrine ; that looks as though Christ 
really did come.” They may not believe it; 
they may be willfully dead-set against it ; 
and yet that process will go on as long-as they 
read the Bible. That book will all the time 
buffet them toward our theory. It is so plain 
and manifest in the language of the New Tes- 
tament, that they can’t help being constantly 
reminded of it, and compelled to brace 
themselves against it. So far as they are 
truthful and honest, our theory will all 
the time leak into them. Little has been said 
in the churches since 1834 about a future 
Second Coming. I am inclined to think that 
the greater part of the ministers and persons 
of advanced minds are convinced that the 
Second Coming is past. Alpheus Crosby, the 
Dartmouth Professor, wro:e a book long ago 
which substantially seconded our doctrine. 
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We may be prepared for a great and sudden 
disappearance of the common doctrine con- 
cerning the Second Coming. It will be like what 
takes place at the end of winter on the lakes 
and ponds. The ice holds together until it is 
perfectly water-soaked, and then some night 
it suddenly disappears. We shall not have the 
credit of beating our doctrine into the public 
mind ; the Bible will have that credit, while we 
only stand by and catch the ball, as you may say, 
and throw it back. It is a great advantage to 
get into such a relation tothe Bible. It is so 
universally read that it is worth a great deal 
to have it in our favor. The case is like the flood 
of population going west. A man sometimes 
goes a great distance beyond present civilization, 
and selects for himself some favorable spot 
where he is sure civilization will come. He is 
in a safe place for making money: the tide 
will roll on west until it reaches him, and his 
land will rise in price. We are just in that 
situation in relation to the Second Coming and 
many other doctrines. The whole population 
which reads the Bible is rolling on toward our 
position. 


‘ 


A RELIGIOUS DAILY. 





[G. W. N. Looking Forward in 1854.] 
‘OQ our friends keep in mind the idea that: 
we are sometime to have a Daily Paper, 
devoted to Christ and the Truth? Wedo; and 
if for any cause it becomes temporarily obscured 
or overlaid by other cares, it ever comes up 
again with new force and liveliness, as one of 
the good things that is preparing for us and 
which we are preparing for. We must have 
a Daily for our own improvement, and to 
please the living Spirit of Truth. Thatis the 
point of view from which we start. It is not 
a qucstion whether we are to have a large 
subscription list, or an advertising constituency 
demanding the measure ; that is a considera- 
tion for those who do their work as unto men, 
and who receive honor and reward one of 
another. ‘There is a more central law of 
action, a genius within, which is the only mo- 
tive which we care to consult. Has the time 
come for the Heavens to have such an agency? 
Is there a Spirit ready to communicate good 
to the world on this great scale? These are 
the questions that arise first in our hearts. 
And the affirmative answer in our conscious- 
ness gives a buoyancy for the enterprise that 
no variations of outward fortune will seriously 
affect. 

We wish our friends who are purposing to 
cooperate in the matter to take the same view. 
Communicate with God about it, and find out 
his pleasure, and whatever is done or given in 
the cause, let it be as unto him, and not unto 
men. In this way the communication of help 
will be an ordinance of blessing to all parties, 
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If there is any spirit of misgiving that a 
daily paper will be too much of a tax on the 
_ time and attention of readers, or that it cannot 
" be made interesting, etc., we answer that just 
such a faith-movement as the one proposed is 
required to rout the dull and lazy spirit that 
takes this view. The tendency of the move- 
ment will be to strain up all concerned—both 
readers and writers—to the true concert pitch 
of resurrection energy; and we are assured 
that in so doing it will bring us into rapport 
with good influences, infusing into the paper 
and all its concerns new power. We should 
not tolerate for a moment, as believers, the old 
humdrum inactivity that leads many people to 
be content with Sunday preaching and a weekly 
newspaper. On the contrary, we should not 
be satisfied till the spirit of improvement makes 
us eager for constant supplies and equally 
active in doing our share in supplying others. 
Nothing short of a lively and powerful daddy 
circulation through the whole body of truth- 
lovers will develop them to the point of sym- 
pathy with the social energy of heaven. 


NO W. 





‘* There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat, 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our venture.”” 

HESE words of Shakspeare occurred to 

me a few days since with great force. | 
had had a bright revival experience and felt 
as if I had given my heart to God without re- 
serve, and it made me so happy that | wished 
my good feelings might last forever. 

“What is to hinder,” | asked myself, “my 
going on to still brighter and brighter experi- 
‘ence? I must do so or else go backward. 
Suppose | stumble and make a failure of this 
conversion after all.” The thought troubled 
me greatly. 

“Be sincere with yourself and you will not 
fail,’ said the inward monitor. 

“{ will,” I said. Thorough self-searching 
showed many a weak spot where the devil 
could reach me if I were not wide awake. 
Giving up a for Christ never meant so much 
to me before. But I was not alone. On the 
right hand and on the left, brothers and sisters 
were giving in their testimony for an unre- 
served surrender of all for Christ. I felt as if 
I were indeed on a “full sea,” and must keep 
in the current or lose all. Strong affections 
hampered me ; but zow while the tide was set- 
ting toward victory was the time for me to get 
my freedom. Conscious of the grace of God, 
and strong in a sense of unity with those 
who were seeking entire salvation, | found it 
easy to be sincere. If tempted to hold back 
any part of the price, Paul’s words spurred me 
on: “Behold now is the accepted time ; 
behold now is the day of salvation.” Mow 
it shall be then,” I said, “while inspiration 
gives me strength. If I wait till to-morrow, I 
am undone, weak, indifferent.”’ I am rewarded 
above measure. ‘That bright, happy revival 
experience still clings to me and I have full 
faith in the power of God to keep me in it as 
long as I am obedient and faithful to his 
inspiration. S. L. N. 


| 





REVIVAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
Vi. 

LACK JACOB, as he was called, was a free- 

born native of Pennsylvania—a child of igno- 
rance and poverty. <A part of his life was spent 
on the ocean. When quite advanced in years an 
event took place which changed the whole aspect 
of his subsequent life. He was living with a 
family, in Orange County, N. Y., who were in a 
quarrel with one of the neighbors about some 
property. Murder was determined upon, and poor, 
ignorant Jacob who lived with the injured party, 
was selected to be the immediate instrument of 
the fatal deed. The guilty instigators at first tried 
to persuade him of the justness of the act, and 
gave promise of reward, but he steadily refused to 
comply because he felt that it would be a sin. To 
overcome this difficulty, they took advantage of his 
intemperate habits, and when in a state of intoxica- 
tion put a gun into his hands and told him to follow 
and shoot the man. He obeyed; but the shot not 
proving mortal, his accomplice, who was close by, 
seized the gun, and with it struck the man until he 
died. 

When Jacob became sober he was so filled with 
remorse and anguish for the deed, that those who 
urged him to it felt that it was not prudent for him 
to remain in the place, and they sent him off to the 
sea; but he was arrested while going down ihe 
river to New York. He made a full confession of 
the whole transaction and was sentenced to be 
hung; but when Judge Van Ness pronounced his 
sentence, he said to him, “ You possess more 
than ordinary strength of mind. Providence has 
blessed you with a memory without a parallel in all 
my experience.” The simplicity and honesty of 
Jacob’s whole deportment, while upon trial, made 
such an impression upon the people, that they 
applied to the Legislature and obtained a change of 
the sentence to that of imprisonment for twenty- 
one years. 

Jacob was sent to the Auburn prison, and in his 
narrow cell was placed a Bible, which was then a 
sealed book to him, for he did not know a letter of 
the alphabet. The gratitude he manifested for the 
kindness he received, attracted the attention of the 
chaplain of the prison and he proposed to teach 
him to read. His tirst lesson was the first word in 
the Bible—/z,; but he very soon learned to com- 
prehend the force of letters when combined in 
words. He always spoke very affectionately of the 
chaplain in after life. ‘God sent him,” he would 
Say, “to put me in the way to gain the salvation of 
my soul.” The fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah was 
read to him hy one of the theological students, 
and that encouraged him to call upon God in 
prayer; but he said the more he prayed the worse 
he felt. The student told him to ask the next per- 
son that called on him to read to him the fifty-first 
psalm. So Jacob commenced counting the chapters 
himself, until he came to the fifty-first, and when 
he had spelled out the first verse he went to the 
corner of his cell and prayed about it, and thus he 
continued with every verse through the chapter. 
When he came to the words, “ Deliver me from 
blood guiltiness,” etc., he cried earnestly for mercy, 
and felt the pardoning love of Christ. But one 
should hear the description of his experience in 
his own simple, unbroken language to fully realize 
how powerfully God can work in an honest heart, 
however ignorant. In speaking of the circum- 
stance afterward, he said that the prison became a 
palace to him, and he felt like blessing every stone 
in it. He continued the practice of praying over 
the passages he read from the Bible during the re- 
mainder of his life. He once said to me, that he 
was such a poor, ignorant man that he never felt 
sure of knowing what was meant till he had asked 
God; but the Lord had promised to give wisdom 
and knowiedge to all who lacked as he did, and he 





had not failed to give him understanding. “Oh!” 
he would say, “the Lord is so good to this old 
Jacob.” 

Jacob’s deportment was so satisfactory that he 
was soon released from prison and taken into the 
family of the steward of the Theological Seminary. 
He also united with the Presbyterian church at 
Auburn. During a revival which occurted there 
Jacob was requested to go and pray with the stew- 
ard’s daughter who had been in great distress of 
mind for several days; but when he came into her 
presence he did not pray, as requested, but told her 
to give her heart to Christ at once, and left the 
room. She obeyed and found peace. 

After a few years Jacob went to Canandaigua 
and took charge of the residence of a widow in 
in that village. The first time I saw him he was 
at the bellows of the large church organ, which he 
worked every Sunday, and I noticed the very close 
attention he gave to the services. When we 
scholars followed our teacher down from the 
gallery, Jacob stood where we passed by and 
returned the bows which many bestowed up- 
on him. I was much impressed with his joyful 
countenance, his straight and manly stature and 
with his dignified and commanding movements. 
When I became personally acquainted with him 
I many a time crossed the street to walk down to 
the office with him, conscious that I was walking by 
the side of one who was familiar with God, and 
whose utterance was that of a heavenly spirit. At 
such times a remark upon some passage of scrip- 
ture would often escape him clothed with such 
majesty of thought, that I knew that it could come 
from God alone, and it served as food to my spirit 
for many days. 

Rev. Mr. Dwight, who was devoted to the im- 
provement of prison-discipline, was very much 
interested in Jacob’s history and character. He 
remarked that no human being ever read the word 
of God in his hearing in tones so impressive. 
Whenever he visited him he was accustomed to 
ask Jacob to lead in prayer, and Mr. Dwight said he 
never felt drawn nearer to God or more impressed 
with the feebleness of his own exercises than when 
attempting to follow this simple servant of God. 
No one indeed did attempt to follow him without 
feeling similar emotions. 

When Black Jacob died the Canandaigua people 
erected a splendid monument, with a short sketch of * 
his history engraved upon it. This monument was 
placed among those of the aristocracy of the 
village ; but his body was buried in the corner of 
the yard among the graves of the colored people. 

Cc. B. B. 


FOTIINGS AT THE CRITICISM CLUB. 


v. 
VIL spirits love darkness and work in dark- 
ness. If persons do not let into their hearts 
the daylight of heaven, they must not wonder that 
bats and owls make their home in them. 


The word émprudence describes the great cause 
of many persons’ bad spiritual experience: they 
are imprudent in listening to evil thoughts and sug- 
gestions—imprudent in the use of the tongue— 
imprudent in exposing themselves to temptations. 
We are dealing with a watchful, subtle enemy, who 
is ready to take advantage of every mistake ; and 
the results of our imprudence are measured, not 
by our own intention, but by the power of the 
enemy. But if the devil is subtle, God is more 
subtle. His sagacity is infinite ; and it-is accessi- 
ble to us; with it we can conquer at every point in 
the great contest with evil. 


Evil spirits are always in a hurry and will not 
wait to be tested: good spirits, on the contrary, 
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love the judgment—love to be put to trial, and are 
never in such haste that they cannot wait for it. 


To tease children to be obedient and otherwise 
treat them so that they do not expect to obey 
pron:ptly, is real cruelty. It keeps alive in them 
the spirit of disobedience: whatever obedience 
they have is forced, and so good for nothing. It 
fosters cant and hypocrisy in them. Mercy and wis- 
dom alike require that even small children should be 
taught to obey the first time spoken to, and never 
wait to be coaxed into obedience. 


seen 


Children often get into the major position toward 
their parents and manage them and bring them into 
bondage. This is all wrong. Much as we love our 
children, their good and our own good require that 
we should keep the major position toward them 
and control them. And we must not let our happi- 
ness be dependent upon them. We must ever 
realize that their destiny as well as ours is in the 
hands of God. Let your heart be dependent on 
your children for happiness and they will instinct- 
ively find it out, and soon act as though you were 
made for their pleasure. The reverse of that is 
nearer the truth. In a certain sense children are 
made for the happiness of their parents—made to 
be dependent on them and serve them. But chil- 
dren cannot be made to feel this unless it is a 
reality in the hearts of the parents. Many per- 
sons live and labor as though the great end of ex- 
istence were to serve their children, and especially 
to see that all their superficial wants are satisfied : 
they have little thought of disciplining and educating 
them for God: that is left to take care of itself. 


eee 





R is a woman of very winning disposition. 
She is affectionate, kind and sympathetic, and 
makes a great many friends. She is faithful and 
public-spirited in business, and there is a kind of 
fervor of earnestness about her which draws out 
confidence in her spirituality; and yet there is a 
lack in her: what is it? Studying her character 
and looking back upon her experience, we see that 
she has been one of those persons who come 
under conviction, after a time of straying from God, 
and make an apparently sincere confession of 
wrong-doing, and then consider that the matter is 
ended. It has often been a mystery to many that 
she should repeat again and again the same un- 
profitable experience after a season of what 
seemed to be earnest conviction and self-judgment. 
The work of judgment does not go deep enough ; 
no real change of character takes place. She con- 
fesses, but does not forsake. Letters of confes- 
sion which are written without any serious idea on 
the part of the writers of changing their course 
and character, are mockery. They breed the gen- 
uine article called cant—one of the wickedest 
things in the world. The more people deal in 
that kind of currency the poorer they will be. 
The way to help R—— is to help her to make an 
end of cant. In doing this we may help others ; 
for there are, no doubt, many persons who squan- 
der the grace of God and stop his work in them 
by talking about it and writing about it under the 
feeling that if they put their experience on paper 
or bring it out in meeting they need not give any 
further attention to it, but count it ended. The 
experience described is often only the beginning of 
what should continue for a long time. A woman 
after the first pain in child-bearing might think her 
suffering ended; but she must have. many pains, 
one after another, before the child is born, and if 


about them. Superficial, shallow, religious expe- 
rience which expresses itself in talking and writing, 
but does not result in deeds, will never save any- 
body. Testimony is paper currency, which must 
sooner or later be redeemed with the specie of 
actual deeds. “Not every one that saith unto me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” 

The following paragraphs from J. H. N.’s “ Re- 
ligious Experience” are applicable in this connec- 
tion : 

“The reaction upon myself, of my labors to 
convert others in the revival at New Haven, was 
the immediate cause of my conviction and conver- 
sion to Perfectionism. In searching the scriptures 
for truths to pierce the hearts of the impenitent, 
I was found at last pierced and writhing on the 
points of those very truths myself. Every dis- 
course I preached came back upon me with all its 
convicting power. I knew I was a sinner myself, 
and | could not ‘ preach to sinners’ without class- 
ing myself among them and sinking with them into 
condemnation. I felt in my inmost soul that the 
hand of God was upon me, and that he was 
making use of that revival, and of my labors, not 
merely to convert others, but to convert myself. 

“TI well remember one discourse which I 
preached, in different places. four times within a 
few weeks, and every time with an increasing 
weight of self-application. The text was Prov. 
28: 13; ‘He that covereth his sins shall not pros- 
per; but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them 
shall find mercy.’ The train of thought was this: 
The antithesis of covering sin is confessing and 
forsaking sin. Mere confession is not enough. 
If men do not forsake their sins they cover them, 
though they may confess them every so much. In 
fact, confession of sin in the common way, i. e., 
without forsaking it, is the most ingenious and 
satisfactory way of covering it. When a man’s 
sins lie before him in all their hatefulness, what 
better way can he take to cover them than to 
spread a neat white confession over them? This 
hides their deformity from himself and his fellow- 
men. But God sees through’ the cover and must 
abhor this whole system of sinning and confessing 
and sinning again, which prevails in the churches. 
Common sense, as applied to the dealings of men 
with each other, repudiates it. If a man steals 


from you to-day and afterward confesses it, you 


forgive him. But if he steals again to-morrow, 
and again confesses it, you begin to distrust him. 
Perhaps, however, you forgive him the second 
time. But if he steals the third day, and con- 
fesses the third time, even with tears, you account 
his confession as bad as his theft—an insult ad- 
ded to injury—a cover of iniquity. Yet this is the 
way that men who profess to be religious are deal- 
ing with God all over the land. From day to day, 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, from year to year, in the 
closet, the family and the church, they confess the 
same sins over and over, and never forsake them— 
never expect to forsake them. The thought I 
have thus sketched was like a barbed arrow in my 
heart. Every time I handled it it entered deeper. 
It brought me into an agony of conviction, from 
which I knew there was no escape except by the 
abandonment, once for all, of the whole body of 
sin.” 


THE GREAT MUSEUM. 


E have always considered the British Mu- 
seum as the head and parent of all similar 
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passes it in size and in the scientific character of 
its system. This great life-work of Prof. Agassiz, 
to which he is devoting every energy, is rapidly 
developing such grandeur of plan and complete- 
ness of detail as to command the admiration of 
the whole scientific world. It already exceeds 
everything of the*kind in Europe, not excepting 
the famous Fardin des Plantes at Paris. 

The plan of the Museum contemplates no less 
an object than the illustration of the entire 
history of creation, so far as science has re- 
vealed that history. Prof. Agassiz says that he 
needs a million dollars to enable him to carry out 
the entire plan of the work. The present build- 
ings are barely sufficient for the beginning of this 
stupendous undertaking, and additions every year 
are becoming more and more imperative. ‘He 
desires room wherein to display all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them.” In the 
words of Mr. Cary, “It is intended to exhibit all 
the animals peculiar to the different parts of the 
world in such a manner as to impress the observer 
with their actual association in nature so that the 
student in natural history shall be able to make 
himself familiar in one part of the building with 
the latest results of scientific research in working 
out the system of thoughts which binds together 
the whole animal kingdom as a unit, while in an- 
other part of the building the geographical distri- 
bution of animals upon the whole surface of the 
earth, and their various combinations and associa- 
tions in different continents will be made apparent. 
Such a two-fold arrangement of collections has 
never yet been attempted in any manner, not even 
in the largest and most prominent institutions of 
the kind in Europe. The fossil remains of past 
ages will be exhibited in like manner in sucha 
way as to display at the same time their order of 
succession in geological periods and their relations 
to animals now living. It is intended to complete 
this plan by exhibiting also the different stages of 
growth of all known animals from the earliest 
period of development from the egg to the adult 
condition.” eo. &. 


CONNECTICUT. 


T is so difficult to say anything about Connecti- 

cut without lugging in something about the 
“land of steady habits” that I shall try, as a bit 
of moral exercise, to avoid doing so. There is 
no denying that many peculiarities are to be 
noticed in the people of Connecticut, as to their 
characters and habits, by one coming here, for 
example, from New York State. Let me mention 
a few at the risk of repeating what “ Foot-Notes ” 
may have described much more felicitously. 

First, then, I have been impressed with a cer- 
tain increased civility and good-natured conduct 
of the people which shows itself in a variety of 
ways. If you are traveling afoot on the highway, 
people in carriages or on horseback will take care 
to turn out for you, a rare thing in my experience 
farther west. I have seen a railroad conductor 
here stop his train after starting out from a station, 
to oblige a single youth who was a little too late 
to make the connection. I was surprised at this, 
but after looking at the man carefully, | judged 
that such acts of kindness were a habit with him. 

Another noticeable thing is, the larger number 
or proportion of well educated people. It is par- 
ticularly unsafe here to judge of a man’s intellec- 
tual attainments by his looks and clothes. The 
laws in regard to the attendance of children at 
school are strict and thoroughly enforced, and at 


she is wise she will desire them. So the birth 
into the kingdom of heaven cannot be accom- 
plished by a single pain—a great number are nec- 
essary; but they may be dissipated and stopped 
by foolish ostentation and by unnecessary talk 


institutions of the kind, embracing in its vast col- | the same time college life and its advantages are 
lection every thing of interest in every department | held up before them, so that all the young folks 
of science and art. Huge as it is, we have, however, | have attractions in front of them and a smart, legal 
a growing rival at Cambridge, Mass., which even | incentive behind them. Quite an effect results with 
now in the’department of natural history far sur- the lapse of time. Ordinary, farmer-looking fellows 
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you find to be graduates of the college, who are 
now managing large businesses or making impor- 
tant surveys. Or, as was my unhappy case, you 
may discover that they are college professors ! 

Possibly there is a connection between the two 
points I have mentioned; that on account of the 
impossibility of discerning those who are worthy 
of respect by their outward appearance people 
have come to treat all more politely and so avoid 
unpleasant mistakes. 

I might mention some disagreeable peculiarities 
also, but will content myself with one ; to wit, the 
prevalent custom of domesticating large and bad- 
tempered dogs, thus forcing timid gentlemen into 
the undesirable practice of carrying canes. 

W. C., March 4th, 1873. F. W. S. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
TIRZAH C. MILLER, Seen, 


MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1873. 
The Advertisement of the Daily Graphic is on 
our last page. We print it partly for the sake of 
bringing to the notice of our readers the new art of 
photo-lithography and a vast enterprise connected 
with it which is likely to be famous, whether suc- 
cessful or not ; and partly for the sake of getting the 
paper for ourselves by complying with the terms of- 
fered to weekly papers. We must, however, for 
honesty’s sake, express some dissent from the 
claims of the advertisers. We have seen two or 
three numbers of the Graphic, and cannot say that 
its illustrations are “ executed in the most faultless 
and artistic style.” Several of them seem to us 
slovenly. All we can say is that they are wonder- 
ful, considering the short time required to make 
them, and that we may hope they will improve, as 
the photo-lithographic art outgrows its infancy. 
We must also apprise our readers that the Graph- 
ic is conducted by persons who are not likely to 
flavor it with Christianity. It is, however, quite 
sure to be entertaining. 
The Daily for tie Eye has come. The Daily 
for the Heart is yet to come ; G. W. N. prophesies 
that on our first page. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES. 


F TER publishing a financial statement of our 

year’s earnings, we are apt to receive a good 
many letters importuning us for money. Such 
has been the case more than ever this year. Judg- 
ing from the coolness with which some of our cor- 
respondents request us to disburse, we are inclined 
to think that perhaps many of our readers are 
laboring under the erroneous impression that we 
have a large surplus of funds lying idie. For the 
sake of their enlightenment, we will briefly explain 
where the money goes. 

The Community and its industries are yet in the 
stage of development. We have some prosperous 
manufacturing interests from which we derive our 
principal income ; but these are limited for lack of 
capital, and if their crying wants were all supplied 
they would absorb a much greater surplus than we 
are yet able to command. As yet they use a por- 


tion of borrowed capital, accounting that they can . 


better afford to pay interest on it than to go along 
in a crippled state, unable to fulfill the demands 
upon them. 

There are at least two good water-privileges on 
the Community domain which are still undeveloped, 
waiting for the propitious time in the future, when 
they can be utilized and turned to profit. There 
are also innumerable other schemes which show 
brilliant possibilities, but are obliged to lie in 
durance like eggs that await the favorable time for 
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hatching. The Community has had a very success- 
ful incubation at W. C. during the last two years, 
and the result is a two hundred-horse water-power ; 
but this is only the basis of enterprise. In order 
to utilize that great power and make it pay dividends, 
a great deal more money must be expended upon 
it. But the result already attained affords some 
self-complacency, and we like to tell once in a while 
of the self-denial we exercised to gain the means to 
arrest and take into our service, the water-power of 
the Quinnipiac. For one thing we went a whole 
year without buying any new clothes, shutting up 
the tailor’s shop and placing the tailor among the 
producers of the Community. In this and many 
other ways that might be mentioned, we practiced 
rigid economy, cutting off those things that were 
non-essential to our happiness or well-being, and 
thereby saving twenty thousand dollars for the use 
of the W. C. enterprise. 

Perhaps we may as well confess in this connec- 
tion, what is the central ambition of our lives; 
what it is that stimulates us to business activ- 
ity and enterprise—to develop water-powers, and 
covet all the means and appliances of extended 
business, education and wealth. It is that we may 
create good homes. By good homes we do not 
mean simply homes which shall be free from selfish- 
ness, and centers of all the bright joys and warm 
affections which cluster around the common ideal 
of a true home. While we would secure all these, 
we would say that these alone would fall far short 
of constituting what we regard as a true model of 
home. Beautify and glorify home as much as 
you please, and if it yet lacks Perpetuzty, it will not 
at all satisfy the objects we have set before us. In 
ordinary society men and women may work never 
so assiduously for the interests of home, and yet, 
all that they do is under the shadow and paralysis of 
dissolution. Marriage and death are active agents 
of disintegration in ordinary families, and their 
wrecks are common scenes of desolation. Commu- 
nism implies perpetuity of home. We are seeking 
that foundation, and all our acquisitions are made 
subservient to this object. That is the altar to 
which we freely bring all o.r gifts and gains. And 
in this great work we claim to be true philanthro- 
pists and benefactors, with an enterprise as broad as 
the world and as deep as humanity. 


We indulge ourselves in one wholesale benefac- 
tion—that of publishing a free paper; and a little 
reflection will show any one that the expense of an 
indulgence of this kind, continued for years, must 
amount toa large sum. We do not mean to be 
behindhand in sympathy for the misfortunes of our 
fellow-creatures ; but the law of self-preservation 
is a sound one and people must allow us to be ina 
measure our own judges of our limitations, and not 
cavil at us if we firmly adhere to our life-purpose 
and sometimes turn a deaf ear to those who would 
absorb our attention and means in petty ameliora- 
tions of the hardships of ordinary society. 

W. H. W. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


—The principal attraction in the library just 
now is a beautiful copy of “‘ Black’s General Atlas 
of the World,” which is placed upon a pivotal 
book-holder at the end of the desk, where it is 
handy for any one who wishes to consult its full 
and clearly outlined maps. 


—Stanley’s “ How I Found Livingstone” proves 
quite entertaining. His style, verging perhaps on 
the sensational at first, improves in simplicity and 
force as we proceed. The interest is enhanced too 
by the thought that he all the time had a definite 
object in view—the discovery of Dr. Livingstone, 
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successful. One can’t help admiring the author’s 
pluck and perseverance and the indomitable reso- 
lution with which he surmounts every obstacle. 


—A thrilling incident occurred the other day 
which might have made a companion piece for the 
the love-lorn tragedy of the “Misletoe Bough.” 
When the south wing of our mansion was built, a 
new style of fastenings was put on the closet 
doors, which had no knobs on the inside. Some of 
the cautious ones, remembering the fate of Lovell’s 
bride, of whom it was said that 

“They sought her that night, and they sought her next day, 
They sought her in vain when a week passed away,” 
had some misgivings about this new-fangled notion, 
fearing that our closets might some day prove 
themselves “old oak chests” in earnest; but their 
apprehensions were considered groundless, and 
the fastenings went on. Two years and more 
have passed away without any serious inconven- 
ience from the semi-knobless condition of the 
closet doors, and our fears had become somewhat 
allayed, although some of us, when alone in the 
Mansard attic last summer, used occasionally 
to shudder when we stepped into the closet at the 
possibility that a sudden breeze from the window 
might blow the door together. It would have been 
quite out of the question to liberate one’s self, 
had that happened, except by breaking through the 
panels. Our house is so thoroughly inhabited from 
garret to cellar that there is little danger of remain- 
ing a prisoner for more than half a day at the ut- 
most; yet the prospect of being shut up in a closet 
for any length of time is hardly an enjoyable one ; 
which opinion, however, may be a relic of the “ hal- 
cyon days” of childhood. Buttoourstory. A few 
evenings since, C. A. M. was in her room, on the 
second floor, and with her were the little two-year- 
olds—Holton and George. Her room opens into 
the South Parlor on one side and into one of the 
avenues on the other. She stepped into the closet 
for a moment, and while her back was turned the 
little fellows ran and shut the door. In a moment 
the horror of her situation flashed upon her. She 
remembered that both the doors of her room were 
shut, that the steam was coming with full force in-, 
to the long coil which was wholly unprotected from 
their infant hands, that there was no one in the 
adjoining parlor, and that she herself might 
smother before any one should happen that way to 
extricate her, though she knew it was seldom that - 
ten minutes passed during the day witLout some 
one calling to see her on business. She shouted 
and pounded with all her might upon the door. 
Then she listened for a moment; but nothing 
could she hear save the play of the children and the 
distant noise of the house. Again she screamed 
for help and struck upon the door. To add to her 
distress the babies now burst into a frightened cry. 
With the energy of desperation she shrieked again 
and renewed her pounding. Joseph, who was upstairs 
practicing on the violin, had his attention suddenly 
arrested by the unusual commotion below and ran 
down to see what the matter was. Meeting 
Constance they entered the room together where 
they found the two little boys in tears, vainly en- 
deavoring to turn the knob of the closet door and 
crying “mamma, mamma,” in pitiful tones. C. was 
instantly liberated and when the meeting-hour 
arrived told her story to the family, who with one 
accord voted an immediate reconstruction of these 
dangerous door-fastenings. 

—What were the people thinking and talking 
about a century ago—when our grandfathers and 
grandmothers were unborn, and our great grand- 
fathers and great grandmothers were the “rising 
generation,” the “hope of the nation?” What 
were the subjects that interested, the topics that 
occupied their thoughts and conversation from day 
to day? Were they like us, full of hope and 


and in the attainment of which he was entirely | speculation for the future, or were they content 
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with the present, unambitious for coming events ? 
These, and many more questions were suggested 
to our mind on looking at two daguerreotypes last 
evening—one of little Richard’s great grandmother 
—the other of his great great grandmother. The 
picture of the great grandmother (our “grand- 
mother Noyes,” who spent her last years in the 
Community)—looks majestic in her consciousness 
of mature old age; and as some one expressed it 
as if “she were master of the situation;” and 
indeed, the peace of mind she enjoyed, is shown in 
the calm serenity of the expression of her counte- 
nance. The picture of her mother, Richard’s 
great, great grandmother, though taken when she 
was scarcely older, looks worn, and impressed us 
as a sadder and more anxious face, and we were 
not surprised to learn that she, though a very pious 
lady, was never satisfied with her religious attain- 
ments. Little did she divine the manner in which 
the “desires of her heart’’ were to be fulfilled, and 
far from her imagination was the thought that her 
descendants were to be chosen as preachers and 
teachers of the Gospel of salvation to the world; 
else that anxious face would have been lighted 
with the smile of peace and hope that we see in 
her daughter, who lived to hear the truth pro- 
claimed. 


IS RELIGION OPPOSED TO AMUSEMENTS ? 


N a late /ndependent we notice a curious colli- 

sion of opinions on the subject of amusements. 
A long article entitled “A More Excellent Way,” 
by Rev. Charles G. Finney, represents the class of 
strict religionists, who keep the revival-tone of 
forty years ago ; and the reply of the editor in the 
same number undoubtedly represents the popular 
mind of the churches at the present time as taught 
by Henry Ward Beecher. A sketch of these arti- 
cles may be entertaining to our readers. 

Mr Finney after showing the double nature of 
man—one side being allied to the physical uni- 
verse, the other to the moral and spiritual uni- 
verse—describes the change that takes place in 
the natural appetites, desires and propensities 
when the heart is surrendered to Christ. ‘“ The de- 
sires of our lower nature,” he says, “begin their 
development at birth. At first these desires are 
very few and simple, terminating on food and drink. 
As we grow older, our sensibility is more and more 
developed in its relations to the multitudinous 
physical objects with which we become acquainted. 
If unenlightened by the spirit of God at an early 
age, the development is altogether on the natural 
or physical side of our nature. We begin with 
desiring to play with a rattle, then with a doll or 
a hammer or whip; and then we desire pictures 
and music and books, and physical science and art, 
sports, pastimes. and rise from step to step in our 
desires. As the higher ones are developed the 
mind naturally drops out and ceases to exercise 
the lower ones. The rattle and the doll are ex- 
changed for higher amusements, and the lower are 
suppressed by the development of the higher, until 
we lose ourselves in reveling in the higher walks 
of science.” All this takes place before the con- 
science is awakened. “ But when the Spirit of God 
once takes possession of the heart, we are over- 
whelmed with our sinfulness. All that was pleas- 
ure to us before, we loathe and detest. We are 
bowed under a sense of condemnation and lose all 
interest in worldly amusements. When at last 
we are entirely abandoned to this love for God and 
live only for him, we are born again. We have 
come to live, as it were, in a new world. A new 
set of truths, realities and facts have been re- 
vealed to us; and our moral nature is engrossed 
with them and we naturally lose our interest in the 
pleasures, fun and play of this world. * * * As 
an inevitable consequence, our desire for worldly 
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sports, glee, fun, pastime, play is no longer pres- 
ent in our consciousness. This is only a higher 
development, and no annihilation or mutilation ; it 
is only the inevitable consequence of divine illu- 
mination. * * * From this standpoint it is easy 
to see how Christians may be and are enabled to 
live above the world whilst they are in it; how and 
when it ceases to be a snare to their souls, and by 
what means both the aged and the young Chris- 
tians of all ages may be permanently so interested 
in Christ and his religion as to be full of spiritual 
cheerfulness, peace, joy in the Holy Ghost, and 
effectually rid of the clamor of their lower pro- 
pensities for fun, glee, merriment and _ hilarious 
sports. Pleasure-parties, picnics, pleasure-excur- 
sions, theatres, balls and all like amusements 
cease to be desired. * * * It is spiritual darkness 
that leaves the mind in so low a state as to be 
hungering and thirsting after worldly pleasures 
and amusements.” 

The editor of the /ndependent regards this “as 
an utterly mistaken theory of the Christian life,” 
and puts in the following “words of earnest pro- 
test :” 

“President Finney is one of the best men of 
this generation, but he is not infallible ; and we 
have no more doubt that he is wrong in his teach 
ings about amusements than that the Pope is 
infallible. The worthy President seems to con- 
cede that the love of sport is natural to a child; 
but we are left to infer that the ‘propensities’ 
which seek it are sinful even in a child, and that 
children who are converted in early life have there- 
after no fondness for fun—that children who are 
‘unenlightened by the Spirit of God’ are fond of 
rattles and dolls, but when that enlightenment 
takes place this guilty fondness is immediately 
suppressed, because a higher principle of life has 
taken possession of them; that all little children 
who become pious, immediately destroy their rat- 
tles and burn their dolls on the funeral pile of 
dead innocence.” * * * “ But,” continues the ed- 
itor, “the main argument of the article seems to 
be that, although converted men may resort to 
pleasant pastimes, yet, when they are thoroughly 
converted, they are ‘effectually rid of the clamor 
of their lower propensities for fun, glee, merri- 
ment and hilarious sports,’ or that they cease to 
desire not only such high-spiced diversions as the- 
aters and balls, but also ‘ pleasure-parties, picnics, 
pleasure-excursions, and all like amusements.’ * * 
We have no doubt that he is sincere in this opin- 
ion; but we have grave doubts as to whether this 
opinion fairly represents the mind of Him who 
hath made all things beautiful in his time. If 
President Finney has become effectually rid of all 
desire for diversion, as_ well as all appreciation of 
the beautiful in art and nature, we do not believe 
that it is by the work of God’s spirit in him. 
God’s saints in all the earth are against him in 
their testimony, a hundred to one. * * * By the 
standard which President Finney sets up nine- 
tenths of the Christians in the land are condemned 
as utterly wanting in spirituality. ‘If this is 
Christianity,’ writes a good man, ‘then I never 
was a Christian, and what is more, I never want 
to be” * * * We do not write these words 
of protest because we think that the love of amuse- 
ment needs any encouragement at this time, or 
because we suppose that many persons will under- 
take to live by President Finney’s rule. We 
speak only for the sake of those who may be re- 
pelled from religion by words like these, coming 
from a recognized authority in the church. * * * 
If President Finney had said that when a man is 
thoroughly consecrated the love of sport is no more 
the ruling affection, that it ceases to be sought as 
an end in itself, but rather as a means of health 
and usefulness ; that no true Christian ever per- 





mits it to absorb his affections or keep him from 
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the post of duty, we could have heartily agreed 
with him. But when he says the best Christians 
are ‘effectually rid’ of all desires for diversion, 
then we cannot but cry out against the laying of 
such a burden upon Christ’s little ones.” 

Perhaps it does not become us to interfere in 
this quarrel, or to give any opinion on the merits 
of the case ; but we will say so much as this: 
that the more liberal view represented by the 
editor, has been pretty thoroughly popularized by 
H. W. Beecher, and is becoming more and more 
the practical policy of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association ; so that there seems to be little reason 
to hope that the churches will ever return to the 
severe style of piety recommended by Mr. Finney. 
He was pilot forty years ago and run out his tack 
in the solemn direction with great faithfulness. 
Since then the vessel has “come about,” and 
H. W. Beecher has held the helm, running on the 
tack of “cheerful Christianity.” Whether the latter 
pilot may not have nearly gone ashore, we cannot 
say. Our hope is that we shall by and by geta 
fair wind, so that we “can lay our course” in the 
direction between these opposite tacks, keeping all 
the advantages of both sobriety and mirth in our 
voyage toward heaven. H. M. W. 


CANT OUT-CANTED. 


CCORDING toa maxim of the homeopathists 
“like cures like.” A corresponding paradox of 
equal truth is that like 47//s like. When Napoleon 
Bonaparte began his brilliant career, he held the 
world at his feet by his wonderful military genius ; 
but he so lavishly used his power that his enemies 
learned his arts, and it was not long before the tables 
were turned upon him and he was defeated by his 
own strategic inventions. The Methodists, in the days 
of their greatest influence, had a marvelous knack 
at harrowing men’s souls, by shaking them over hell- 
fire and transfixing them with darts of damnation ; 
but the newspapers have learned their style of war- 
fare, and perceiving their vulnerable points, are pitch- 
ing into them with their own weapons. We do not 
think of the Methodists exactly as does the writer 
of the following article from the Sw#, but what he 
says is so funny as a specimen of a rousing Meth- 
odist sermon against the Methodists themselves, 
that we think it ought to be preserved as a literary 
curiosity, whether the Methodists deserve the 
sermon or not: 


WHAT AILS THE METHODISTS ?—LACK OF 
FEAR OF GOD. 


The Methodist clergymen of the New York Con- 
ference, who hold weekly meetings to discuss the 
affairs of the Church, have been much exercised 
for several months past in regard to the lack of re- 
ligion in their congregations and the difficulty of 
getting up evangelical revivals. Many of them 
declare that the trouble is that Methodist ministers 
do not nowadays preach up the old-fashioned hell 
with sufficient frequency, power, and unction. At 
their last meeting the Rev. W. B. Corbett, a 
preacher of thirty-five years’ experience, closed as 
follows an impassioned appeal for the old-fashioned 
style of preaching : 

“Why do you ignore the fact that hell, damnation, 
and the devil are means, if rightly applied, that will be 
instrumental in winning souls to God? What! are you 
spending your time trying to find some new method of 
salvation? Perhaps you would like to create a new 
heaven and a new God, or some new Pullman paiace 
cars to convey damned sinners to heaven. I was never 
so much astonished as when I heard one of our own 
number say that he seldom used the words hell or dam- 
nation in his sermons, but used words more appropriate. 
Great God! has it come to this?” 

A frightened brother here jumped to his feet and 
requested the speaker not to be so profane, at 
which the Rev. Mr. Corbett shook his fist and 
said : 

“Will my friend please mind his own business? I 
ask you, brethren, has it come to this in a preacher’s 
meeting that I be kept from saying what I please, and 
when under the influence of the Holy Ghost? I say 
preach depravity, preach hell fire, hot damnation, 
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scorching flames, and the devil, until the world shall be 
awakened.” 

After the adjournment a throng gathered around 
brother Corbett and said that he had done his work 
well; but we think that he is mistaken in attribu- 
ting the decadence of the Methodist Church to a 
lack of hell-fire in the preaching of its ministers. 
The real trouble lies in the lack of the Spirit among 
leading and influential members of the Methodist 
denomination, and in the non-enforcement of disci- 
pline against such members when they violate the 
rules of the Church and the fundamental principles 
of religion. The old cimp-meeting hymn says : 

“ Oh, when you come to the Land of Rest, 
You will find me there among the Blest, 
Because [’m an honest Methodist.” 

That word “honest” tells the whole story. 
Who does not remember the time when Methodism 
and morality were synonymous? When member- 
ship in the Methodist Church was a certificate of 
good character, because a man who held it, how- 
ever poor and humble, was known as one in ear- 
nest in his religion, despising the world, and faith- 
ful to the commandments of God? Is it so now? 
In these days, is the fact that a man is a member 
of the Methodist Church equivalent to a certificate 
that he is a spiritually mindéd and an upright 
man? Does it not, on the contrary, raise a suspi- 
cion in the community that he-is a worldly man and 
even arogue? Will the reverend gentlemen who 
may assemble at their weekly conference this morn- 
ing, meet these questions squarely and with the 
good. old-fashioned spirit of truth and honesty 
which once made the Methodist Church a power in 
the land? For the Methodist Church was once a 
power in the land—a power for good, a very bul- 
wark of society, a sheet-anchor of the republic. 

No other church ever got such a hold on the 
Protestant masses of the country as the Methodist 
Church once had. Even those who made no pro- 
fession of religion believed in it as they never 
believed in any other church; and why? Because 
its members were earnest, unworldly men and 
women, who kept the Commandments and _ paid a 
hundred cents on the dollar, and because if a mem- 
ber was caught in unchristian practices he was dis- 
ciplined, and if he did not stop his evil doing, he 
was expelled from the Church, no matter how rich 
or distinguished he was. Such men as_ Har- 
lan, Garfield, Pomeroy, Daniel Drew, William E. 
Dodge, and others of that kidney, could not have 
retained a membership in good standing in the old- 
fashioned Methodist Church. Had they been 
members of it they would have been expelled, and 
its rolls purified of their names. But who ever 
hears of the expulsion of rich and _ influential 
Methodist scoundrels from the Church in these 
days ? What Methodist preacher dares now to go 
to any rich member of his church, whom he may 
know to be living in sin and corruption, and re- 
prove him and compel him to amend his ways on 
pain of expulsion? And as the rich and influen- 
tial wrong-doers are not expelled, of course the 
poor and obscure ones must also be allowed to 
remain, and the result, as everybody knows, is that 
the name of Methodist has ceased to be a sure 
passport to public and private credit. In truth, the 
Methodist Churck is no longer filled with the liv- 
ing spirit. It lies dead in trespasses and sins. 
The lusts of the flesh and the flood of worldliness 
and the love of lucre have gone over it and 
drowned out the fear of God and the love of 
heaven. Its voice once startled the world and 
raised sinners almost from death; but that voice 
is dumb and well nigh forgotten. 

This is no strange result, nor is it any new thing. 
From the earliest ages every church that has tol- 
erated dishonesty and corruption in its bosom has 
suffered in consequence. In the seventh chapter 
of the book of Joshua, there is a striking illustra- 
tion of this truth recorded for the benefit of every 
church on earth, and it is an illustration and an 
example to which every church on earth should pay 
incessant heed. The Lord’s chosen people were 
discomfited by the men of Ai, because, as the Lord 
told Joshua, the Israelites had soiled their hands 
with public plunder, “and have also stolen, and «is- 
sembled also, and they have put it even among 
their own stuff.” What an accurate description 
this is of the great pious thieves of the present 
day, who have stolen and dissembled also, and put 
the plunder even among their own stuff! And the 
Lord said to his chosen people then, as he says to 
the Methodists now, “ Neither will I be with you 
any more, except you destroy the accursed from 
among you.” And so the thief was hunted out, 
and “ was burned with fire. he and all that he had ;”’ 
after which—and not before—the Lord’s people 
were able to overcome their enemies. 
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The time was when the Methodists were as inex- 
orable to the extent of their discipline with offend- 
ers in their Church, as Joshua was with Achan, and 
with similar results. When they kept their Church 
purged of thieves and dishonest people of every 
kind, they were full of the power of the Spirit. 
Then victory always perched upon their banners, 
and the Jerichos and Ais of sin went down before 
their triumphant hosts as they marched on to con- 
quest in the name of the Lord. And if the 
Methodist Church would regain its old power, it 
must turn its back upon the flesh-pots of Egypt 
and return to its old spirituality and earnestness. 
It must first purge itself before it can successfully 
undertake the work of purifying outside sinners. 
What good does it do fora Methodist minister to 
preach hell-fire to unconverted men who have been 
cheated out of their just dues by conspicuous 
members of that very Methodist minister’s own 
church? Will not those men look upon the 
whole thing as a piece of hypocrisy? Every 
Methodist clergyman in the land knows that they 
will do so. and that his preaching hell-fire to out- 
siders will be in vain so long as the insiders are 
allowed to cheat and dissemble also, and put the 
plunder even among their own stuff—except that 
portion of it which they give to the church or un- 
load themselves of at donation parties. 

What would be the use of a Methodist clergy- 
man’s trying to get upa revival in Senator Harlan’s 
neighborhood? That unctuous old hypocrite was 
once a Methodist preacher himself, and is still a 
member “in good standing” of the Methodist 
Church. What good would it do to preach hell- 
fire to Harlan’s neighbors with Harlan sitting as a 
shining example of the benefit of religion. in full 
view of the sinners? What would Brother Cor- 
bett’s invocation of the devil avail in such a case ? 
If the devil would only come forth at Brother 
Corbett’s call, and go at Harlan with a red-hot 
pitchfork, right in the presence of the sinners, and 
after proding him up and down the aisles, carry 
him off beyond the help of whitewashing Congress- 
ional committees, then indeed we might see such 
an awakening as Brother Corbett prays for. But 
so long as the devil declines to come to the front, 
and saves up the red-hot pitchfork which he has in 
the embers for Harlan until preachers shall be in 
vain, it is useless to try to play him off on Harlan’s 
neighbors. Call Harlan to account first ; then per- 
adventure, ordinary sinners may be likewise awa- 
kened. . 

We ask the Methodist clergymen who may 
assemble to discuss these matters this morning, if 
they expect, or if it is reasonable to expect that 
the Gentile Ai, can be captured by any army of the 
Lord’s whichis swarming with Achans, loaded with 
plunder and steeped to the lips inimmorality. We 
ask this question not scoffingly, but in sincere sad- 
ness. We would gladly sce that Church, which in 
former days was alive with the spirit and was such 
a bulwark of morality and religion, regain its 
ancient power for good among the people, and 
shine again with its old glory. 

“Triumphant Zion lift thy head 
From dust and darkness and the dead ; 
Though humbled long, awake at length, 
And gird thee with thy glorious strength. 
** Put all thy beauteous garments on, . 
And let thy excellence be known : 
Decked in the robes of righteousness, 
Thy glories shall the world confess ! ”” 


BOVISH MEMORIES OF TROPICAL FRUITS. 
Il. 


HAT shall we say of that marvel of lus- 
ciousness, the 
MANGO? 


When you hear some people hold forth about 
this, and other such fruits, you strongly suspect that 
‘“ne’er a bit”? ever got into their mouths, because 
there’s not a’ particle of enthusiasm in what they 
say. The mango is a fruit which makes my mouth 
water even to think of, although it is more than 
half a century since I saw one. The mango, my 
friends, it seems to me, may have sufficed to put 
the finishing touch to the banquet in Eden. I wish 
I could give you my impressions of the rare ex- 
cellence of this product of our kind mother nature. 
But you must be in the tropics to do it justice— 
and perhaps in the shoes of a youngster. Of all 
fruits in those regions, it seems to be the best adap- 
ted to relieve the system from the effects of the 
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excessive heat prevailing there. It does more; it 
regales you with a combination of some of the finest 
properties to be found in the category of fruits. 
The pulp is mellow; yet there’s grain enough in it 
to retard its deglutition after the juice is disposed 
of, which of itself is not only overflowing, but ex- 
quisite in quality. True, it is rather more than a 
sub-acid, but so compounded as to suit the palate 
exactly. ‘The flesh is just firm enough, in the best 
varieties, to let you slice it, but it must be done 
over a dish, to save the juice. The better way, 
however, is to eat it as you would a peach, first 
peeling it, for the skin is thick and leathery, like 
that of most of the tropical fruits, being intended, 
probably, as a shield against the withering effects 
of a burning sun. Like the peach, it has a stone, 
though larger, to which the flesh clings. 

As to the flavor of this renowned fruit, the rich- 
est, tenderest and juciest apple you ever ate, hav- 
ing added to it something of a perfumed flavor, 
may give you just the faintest idea of what the 
mango is. There is no other fruit to which I 
can compare it. It might indeed be called the 
apple of the tropics. 


Now you'll want to know how the tree looks. It 
is lofty, with a fine spreading top, not unlike that 
of the sweet chestnut, but of a dense and dark 
green foliage, forming altogether one of the finest 
looking trees known. The blossom is_ white, 
streaked with yellow. The fruit is somewhat kid- 
ney-shaped, in size generally that of an average ap- 
ple—the skin of the same quality, but much thick- 
er. The home of the mango is in the East, but it 
is plentiful in the West Indies also, having been 
introduced there about a hundred years ago. It is 
cultivated in hot-houses in England and in this 
country ; with what success I know not. 

But how do early recollections paint the 


CUSTARD APPLE ? 

The very name implies something rich. This 
freak of nature is of the size of a large orange, and 
grows upon a small tree. The surface of the fruit 
is covered with lobes of a uniform diameter of 
a fourth of an inch, which are well rounded and 
closely packed. The skin itself looks somewhat 
like sha-green. Now, when you take an outside 
view of this curious looking ball, you little think 
that the inside can contain anything very nice. 
Your surprise then is all the greater when you open . 
it and discover the hid treasure that seems to laugh 
at your quandary. Behold! acup of custard made 
ready to hand after the choicest receipt, of the con- 
sistency of the thickest cream, delicately tinged with 
yellow. Takea spoon, now, and see if I am mistak- 
en. You will not fail to notice the fine granulation of 
the contents, which is so common a case with these 
fruits, and which I think contributes much to one’s 
relish. What is remarkable in this fruit is the fact 
that although it is luscious in the extreme, you nev- 
er tire of it, nature has so seasoned it (and the 
young appetite too, no doubt). Tocallit custard isa 
feeble attempt to convey an impression of the lux- 
ury; it is simply unique. Suffice it to say that 
while you are entertained by it, you have nota 
thought beyond ; unless indeed, it be of Him whose 
hounties cry aloud for acknowledgment. 

R. S. D. 


TOWNSHIP CO-OPERATION. 


{Here is a speech that is well worth reading for 
the sake of its last paragraph if nothing more, in 
which the speaker, already known to our readers as 
the champion of “ Christian Fourierism,” sticks to 
it “that codperation cannot succeed without a re- 
ligious basis.’’] 

SPEECH BY SAMUFL LEAVITT. 

“The New York Liberal Club was addressed 
last evening upon ‘Township Codperation, the 
Legitimate Fruit of the Protectionist Theory,’ by 
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Mr. Samuel Leavitt. The lecturer said that the 
only originality he claimed for the views he should 
present was to be found in the fact that he gives a 
novel turn to the doctrines of the Protectionists: 
The latter, or at least their strongest writers make 
these well-substantiated assertions: That the first 
need of man is association with his fellows; that 
societary motion, and thence prosperity, is in pro- 
portion to the intimacy of association and the 
diversity of employment in any district, if human 
rights are tolerably respected therein; that com- 
merce being the direct exchange of services and 
ideas, and trade their indirect exchange for others, 
the former should be encouraged and the latter 
counted as simply an inevitable evil, to be restricted 
as much as possible ; that the value of a thing be- 
ing the measure of the obstacles to obtaining it, 
and middle-men being ‘creators of values,” they are 
by so much nuisances ; that approximation in the 
price of raw and finished commodities is a prime de- 
sideratum, and is to be accomplished by home manu. 
factures; that keeping producers and consumers 
close together relieves the community of the 
heaviest tax, that of transportation, and prevents 
the ruin of soils by sending them afar in the shape 
of produce. 

“The turn given by the speaker to these doc- 
trines is that man being the molecule of society 
and the family a microcosm corresponding to the 
macrocosm—the state—what is good for the latter 
is good for the former; though it is not necessary 
to bring the technical doctrine of Protection into 
operation in a smaller sphere than that of the 
township. A man, to be sure, must be enabled to 
protect himself against all other men, but as a 
social and commercial being his highest prosperity 
is to be obtained by combining with a thousand or 
so others in a township for protection against the 
world. A truly scientific, codperative society as- 
sociated in all the relations of lite, having agricul- 
ture for a basis, working up its raw material in 
factories, having all trades and productions main- 
tained on the domain that can be carried on profit- 
ably, returning the debris of its produce as ma- 
nure, &c., to the soil, displays the acme of Protec- 
tionism. Any other is open to criticism. For in- 
stance, as White, of the Chicago 7rzbune, says, in 
his introduction to Bastiat, it makes no difference 
to the soil of the Western State whether its product 
of wheat goes to England or to New England, it 
loses its vitality all the same. 

“The township must be enabled to protect itseli 
against the State Government, and the latter 
against the General Government. Thus shall the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces ot society be 
kept in balance. The Senator from Flushing told 
this Club lately that a chief cause of legislative 
demoralization was the passage of small bills at 
Albany, and that all small local matters should be 
decided by township. supervisors. Let the town- 
ship be scientifically organized and officered by 
men whose interest it is to promote the general 
welfare, then supervisors can be trusted to control 
local interests, and then if the ‘referendum’ is 
adopted there will be a body of careful thinkers to 
respond to it from each of these little centers of 
true civilization such as any true legislators may 
fearlessly reter their enactments to. In the co- 
6perative townships also a noble nomination and 
balloting for legislative, Congressional, and judi- 
cial officers would obtain such as the world has 
never seen. Some think that if the machinery of 
the General Government is well put together all 
will go well. The lecturer lays much more stress 
upon the minor machinery, and says: ‘So cir- 
cumstance the individual, so organize the family 
and the townships as will best tend to make them 
good, wise, and prosperous, and the General Gov- 
ernment will soon come right.’ Jefferson said, 
‘True political reform begins in the township.’ 


‘Mr. Leavitt dwelt upon the appalling signs of the 
times. We should not be deceived by the glitter of 
progress in sience and art. Our advancement is 
different in degree and not in kind from that wit- 
nessed ages ago in India, Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
and Rome. There are times when the scientific, 
artistic, and zsthetic classes rise in haughty dis- 
dain of the ethical man. They promise to carry 
humanity to an earthly paradise of luxury and ease. 
But they bring ruin only when unchecked by moral 
restraint, and presently the despised moralists come 
again to the top and gather up the fragments 
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of all this ‘skilled labor.’ So the early Christian 
Church gathered what was left of Greek and Roman 
art and culture ; so in the time of Dante and Tasso 
the long-despised Giaour began the work of gather- 
ing from the cultured Mohammedan Moor those 
glorious treasures of art and science that were fall- 
ing from his enfeebled hand. 

“The major part of the address was a setting 
forth of the protectionist arguments upon the points 
mentioned. He had not time to go into particulars 
as to the style of coéperation which he most ad- 
mired. He had shown, however, in a previous 
lecture, as Horace Greeley finally admitted, that 
integral codperation had never succeeded except 
upon a religious basis. He read, as further proof of 
this, an account of the rich German colony in 
lowa. These are communists ; he is not. He might, 
he said, be called a Christian Fourierite. He 
showed further that besides the eighteen rich 
Shaker societies and the Oneida Communists 
there are half a dozen other prosperous bodies of 
full co6perators in this country. Partial coéper- 
tion is flourishing greatly in England in stores, in 
France and Germany and Italy in banks, and 
latterly in lowa, where 35,000 tarmers have shown 
the world how to check railroad monopoly. In- 
tegral association by townships is sure to come ere 
long—for even such conservative progressives as 
Colonel T. W. Higginson are telling us of ‘that 
great undercurrent which is sweeping us _ all 
toward some form of associated life.’ ”’ 


A CO-OPERATIVE PLAN. 


[As a pendant to the above we print the following 
letter, acknowledging hearty sympathy with the 
apparent spirit and wishes of the writer. | 
, Hall Co., Nebraska, Feb. 24, 1873. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—Since I have been in this 
country and observed the crowds of immigrants, 
singly and in colonies, which are pouring in here, 
1 have thought it possible to form a colony of 
those who love Jesus above everything else, and 
who love his followers as they love themselves. 
How pleasant it would be to live in such a neigh- 
borhood, and how profitable too, in a spiritual 
sense! I do not propose that we form a Commu- 
nity, but that we live as in ordinary society, and 
let the loving, brotherly spirit bind us closer to- 
gether. If, at length, when we become known to 
each other we feel like gradually drawing the bonds 
closer, and forming a Community, we will but 
realize the hopes I entertain. We may make the 
change so gradual, as we learn each other’s char- 
acteristics, and are drawn toward each other by 
love and sympathy, that there will be no danger 
of the disappointment and vexation that would 
certainly result if we attempted to gather at some 
point and form a Community at once. This is a 
splendid country, and good locations for such a 
colony could be found at numerous points between 
here and Colorado. 

What do you think of the plan? 1 shall not 
select a homestead until I hear from you. 1 
should be glad to correspond with any that desire 
to enter such a colony, and will make Jesus, his 
glory and honor, the prime object of their lives. 
While the prospect is fair for them to better their 
material condition if a Community is never formed, 
it is certain that the prospect will be even brighter 
for bettering our spiritual condition. B. F. O. 





{Here is another letter nearly in the same vein, 

but aiming a little higher. } 
Cedar Falls, lowa, Fan. 25. 1873. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I am reading and studying 
the “History of American Socialisms.” The 
thoughts that fill my mind while reading I would 
respectfully submit to your criticism. I have 
social ideas and desires, which are essentially re- 
ligious and obtained from holy scripture. The 
teachings of Christ and his apostles are so deeply 
planted in my heart that I must meditate upon them 
day and night. Should | ever attempt to construct 
a social scheme or system I would have to do it 
on a Bible Basis. To what has God destined and 
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created man? The answer to this question is the 
substance of my ideas and desires. May it be 
truly answered not only by myself, but by Christ 
and his Holy Spirit. I do not attempt to form 
social theories, although | have extensive medita- 
tion, but I wish to enjoy the fulfillment of Bible 
teachings. 

After reading “ American Socialisms”’ | am not 
discouraged, but humbled in a certain measure. 
I do not consider myself a worthy leader or 
originator of an independent Association; but | 
should be thankful if 1 could only, even as a hiréd 
servant, come under the influence of a sound and 
prosperous Communism. Such is the present con- 
dition of my feelings and desires. 

1 do desire neither more nor less than a_pertect 
image of the living God, and a perfect love to God 
and man. Love, not as a mere doctrine but as an 
afflatus, is, according to my ideas, the first and 
principal essential of a successful Communism. 
This book has taught me many very important 
lessons. J am convinced that prosperous Commu- 
nism cannot be the task of one distinguished per- 
son. It must be the result of the unanimous and 
coéperative labor of several who are truly qualified 
and in one accord, as the New Testament requires. 
It cannot be the work of man, but must come from 
a higher inspiration. 

I do not wish for a joint-stock or a common- 
stock Association, nor for an attractive Industry 
in which I cannot obtain that religious and _ per- 
sonal Communism which the New Testament 
teaches and requires. 1] amin favor of a perfect, 
religious, Bible Communism. | have no right to 
require either more or less than does the Holy 
Bible. G. F. 


THE NEWS. 


The reduction of the Public Debt during the month 
of February was $5,277,880. 


A duck of the Icelandic species, known as the long 
tail bird, was recently shot in the vicinity of Oswego. 


An enormous California vulture, measuring 15 feet 
from tip to tip of wings, is exhibited in San Francisco, 


The rebel Vice-President, Alexander H. Stephens, 
has been elected to the Congress of the U. S. from 
Georgia. 

The fastest railroad train in the world is said to be 
the one from London to Bath, a distance of 107 miles. 
It makes the trip in two hours and thirteen minutes, in- 
cluding a stoppage of ten minutes. 

According to the official records of New York city, 
last week was unusually favorable for matrimony, there 
having been 234 marriages, which is 128 more than 
during the previous week. Deaths in the city for the 
same period, 519 ; births, 408. 

The New York Tribune Company have issued an 
extra sheet of eight pages containing a complete history 
and report of the Credit Mobilier matter in Congress, 
which sheet can be obtained from the publishers by en- 
closing ten cents with an order for it. 

On the expiration of the 42d Congress, the Senate of 
the 43d Congress immediately convened, in compli- 
ance with a call from the President for an extra session of 
that body ; so that this branch of Congress is still at 
work on unfinished business, attention to which seemed 
to the President imperative. 


On the 28th ult. the Pope received a deputation of 
citizens of the United States. Mr. Glover of New 
York read an address ; to which the Pope replied with 
hearty thanks, saying he would always pray for a coun- 
try so particularly blessed of God with fertility of soil 
and industrious inhabitants. He hoped, however, that 
material things would not become the sole affection of 
the American people, for excessive love of riches cor- 
rupted the heart. 


The suit against the firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. for 
defrauding the Government of custom-house dues, has 
been settled by a compromise with the Government, 
the firm confessing judgment in the sum of $271,000, 
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and depositing their check for the amount, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury giving an order for the discon- 
tinuance of the case before the court. ‘his is a virtual 
confession by the firm that their invoices were not cor- 
rect, either by mistake or design.—/ndependent. 

The proposed tour ot the Shah of Persia is strongly 
opposed by the priests of his kingdom, who contend 
that his leaving is an infringement of all the traditions 
of Persian history, and use their infuence to induce 
him to alter his determination. But the Shah has fully 
made up his mind to visit St. Petersburg, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, Paris, London, Constantinople, and probably Rome ; 
and is proud of the thought that he will be the first 
monarch of Persia to break through the bonds imposed 
by prejudice and ignorance. : ; 

The recent discovery of immense trauds on the Bank 
of England, causes great excitement in financial circles 
in London. Forgery ot U. S. bonds to the amount of 
about two millions of dollars is the trouble. ‘lhe torged 
dratis were drawn on Jay Cooke & Co., baring Brothers, 
and the Rothschilds. ‘the workmanship of the bills 
was such as to aimost dety detection, and the accidental 
discovery of the forgeries was brought about by one ot 
the Messrs. Rothschilds noticing in some bills of ex- 
change a difference in the color of the ink from that 
ordinarily used. £2.500 have been offered for the arrest 
of the forgers. 

On the eve of adjournment both houses of Congress 
passed a bill increasing the salaries of Congressmen and 
goverument officers, to take effect from the 4th of March 
1873, as tollows: ‘lhe President of the United States 
to receive $50,000 ; Vice-President, $10,000 ; Justice of 
the Supreme Court, $10,500 ; Cabinet officers, $10,000 ; 
Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, State and Interior 
Departments, $6,000; Speaker of the House, $10,000 ; 
Senators, Kepresentatives and Delegates (including the 
Congress just expired), $7,500. ‘This is to be in lieu of 
all pay and allowance, except actual individual traveling 
expenses from their home to the seat of government and 
return, by the most direct route usual to travel for each 
session. 

At noon last Tuesday the 42d Congress adjourned 
sine die. The inauguration of the President and Vice- 
President elect immediately followed, and the accom- 
panying ceremony and parade, was teported as un- 
usually brilliant and imposing. ‘The following para- 
graph from President Grant’s Inaugural address, gives 
his idea of the future of this country : 

“It is my firm conviction that the civilized world is 
tending toward republicanism, or government by the 
people through their chosen representatives, and that 
our own republic is destined to be the guiding star to all 
others. Under our republic we support an army less ihan 
that of any European power ot any standing, and a navy 
less than that of either of at least five of them. There 
would be no extension of territory on this continent 
which would call for an increase of this force, but rather 
might such extension enable us to diminish it. The 
theory of government changes with general progress. 
Now that the telegraph is made available tor commu- 
nicating thought, together with rapid transit by steam, 
ali parts of a continent are made contiguous for all pur- 
poses of government, and communication between the 
extreme limits of the country made easier than it was 
throughout the old thirteen States at the beginning 
of our national existence. * * * * * I[ do 
not share in the apprehension held by many’'as to the 
danger of governments becoming weakened and de- 
stroyed by reason of their extension of territory. Com- 
merce, education, and rapid transit of thought and 
matter by telegraph and steam, have changed all this. 
Rather do | believe that our Great Maker is preparing 
the world in his own good time to become one nation, 
speaking one language, when armies and navies will 
be no lounger required.” 


CHOICE PLANTS AND SEEDS. 


The O. C, offer 25 packets of Flower Seeds, put up in 
neat boxes, for $1.00. 
BuLss.—Gladiolus, 10 cts each, $1.00 per dozen. 
Cannas, “ “ “ “ “ “ 
PLANTS.—Extra Pansies, 15 “ “ $1.50 “ » 
Clematis Viticella, (common name, Garden 
Jasmine) 25 cts. each, $2.50 per dozen. 
Address |L. H. B.] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
A NEW ERA IN JOURNALISM. 


The Great Achievement of the Nineteenth Century. 


THE DAILY GRAPHIC. 
All the News and Full of Pictures. 


The DaiLy Grapuic is the title of a newspaper, pub- 
lished in New York, which is achieving the most re- 
markable journalistic success ever chronicled. It is an 
eight-page evening paper (three editions daily), elegantly 
printed, and conducted by the ablest editorial talent at- 
tainable. 

As a newspaper THE DaILy GRAPHIC stands in the 
first rank, and contains regularly 


The Very Latest and Fullest News from all 

Parts of the World, 

Its great feature consists in the fact that it is not only 
a newspaper, but az tllustrated newspaper as well. 
Four of its pages are filled with choice reading matter— 
telegrams, editorials, general and local news, items, gos- 
sip, and correspondence on the freshest and most inter- 
esting topics. ‘The remaining four pages consist of 


SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS 

executed in the most faultless and artistic style, and for- 
traying accurately and fully all leading events within 
twenty-four hours after their occurrence. Thos:: who 
have made journalism a study, and fully appreciate the 
great enterprise manifested in the collection and publi- 
cation of news by the aid of the telegraph, s:eam press- 
es, and the development of journalistic talent, have been 
fond of advancing the theory that the next advance in 
that field would result in a newspaper furnishing in its 
regular issues pictures of all current prominent events. 
That theory is a theury no longer ; the newspaper of the 
future is the newspaper of to-day, and that paper is THE 
Dai_y GRAPHIC. The processes which render this 
marvellous achievement an existing fact are the result of 
the most careful study and endless variety of experi- 
ments, gradually perfected during the past twelve years. 
They depend upon improvements in lithography and the 
application of the photographic camera. By their aid a 
picture is engraved and made ready ¢o print in from 
twenty minutes to two hours. Costly and elaborate 
plates, works of art, scenes of interest, are reproduced 
and pictured forth with equal facility and the most 
scrupulous fidelity. Lllustrations of leading events are 
engraved and prepared for the press even before the ac- 
companying written narrative or description leaves the 
hands of the compositor. 

For the proper practical working of so great an enter- 
prises THE GRAPHIC COMPANY was formed with 


A Capital of $500,000 in Gold; 


months and months before the first issue of THE DAILY 

GRAPHIC, the most extensive preparations were made, 

and to-day THE GRAPHIC COMPANY has 

The Largest and Most Complete Newspaper Estab- 
lishment in the United States. 

In the great work of illustrating the events of the day 
an extensive corps of the best known and most accom- 
plished artists are constantly engaged. 

THE DaAiLy GRAPHIC aims to be in its strictest sense 
a newspaper. Striving always to be just and truth- 
ful, it discusses all questions independently and im- 
partially. It is not the organ of any party, sect, or 
creed, It is always high-toned, and contains nothing to 
offend any taste. Its contents give it an immense a'- 
vantage over the “old fashioned” papers. The annual 
subscriber gets 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE YEAR, 


a volume of twenty-four hundred pages, constituting a 
valuable record of events and a graphic panorama of 
our time and progress. It possesses not merely a local 
interest, but is a paper for every reader of the language. 
It is, emphatically, 


The Paper for the Household. 


Terms, $12 per year, or $3 for three months. 
Address, 
THE DAILY GRAPHIC, 
39 and 41 Park place, 
New York City. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. : 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, {S] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price: 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, M ¥. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


Address, {M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt o1 price.) 
History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


The lrappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edit‘or with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
P-ice bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation jrom Sin, the End of Christian Fatth ; 
By J. H. Noyes. 


cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. Price 25 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ** Spirit- 
ual Wives,” kindred publications. 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


and By John Humphrey 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. 


Price 25 cts. 


Price 25 cts. 


Hana-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 

The five pamphlets—*‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. 
$2.00 per volume. 


Price 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the ** Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


They 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border 
price $1.00, 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No, 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


